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THE MESSAGE 


CHAPTER OFFICERS: 


These are important days! will 
only short time until will 
convening again for our annual meet- 
ing San Francisco, February 28- 
March Much planning necessary 
between now and that date. The com- 
mittees San Francisco and 
fornia are most active trying 
arrange fine program with all local 
hospitality and conveniences provided. 
important that meet their 
spirit hospitality being present 
with fine representation from over 
the entire continent. 


have not heard from many chapter 
officers. would like very much 
have personal letters from you. 
would like know what plans you 
are making for sending representa- 
tives San Francisco. are ar- 
ranging part the meeting school 
instruction for chapter officers. 
most important that every chapter 
represented and preferably the 
president elect. Incoming officers can 
find out the essentials directing 
their organization during the ensuing 
year. 

Will you also write what 
being done regard the growth 
local chapters? sure that there 
chapter the entire Interna- 
tional Council that could not double 
its membership concerted effort. 
The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children the only organiza- 
tion that know that represents 
the harmonious approach the en- 
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tire problem the exceptional child. 
not limited one type child, 
one area interest. the Coun- 
cil grow that point where 
can have executive director and 
permanent paid staff, will essen- 
tial that increase our membership 
substantially. Don’t overlook many 
prospective members who are the 
smaller school systems near yours. 
Your chapter should 
eligible members your region. 
good chapter includes not only teach- 
ers but nurses, visiting teachers, ele- 
mentary attendance of- 
ficers and social workers. 


convinced that when one 
serves organization such Inter- 
national Council serving all ex- 
too, that those active work 
with the exceptional children are 
serving ourselves far more than 
realize. are making possible some 
the thinking and growth toward the 
solution those problems that con- 
cern everyone us. The International 
Council for Exceptional Children 
recognized organization made 
people who are interested 
program and who are capable and 
willing give their best thinking 
and effort the cause. great 
responsibility chapter of- 
ficer, but the entire Council just 
strong its chapters are their own 
individual locality. Now may start 
receiving lots mail from you. 


Ray President. 
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The Role the 


With the Hard Hearing Child 


INTRODUCTION 
1941, the late Dr. Walter Hugh- 
son said, “The general attitude 


the medical profession toward the 
whole problem the deafened child, 
whether the handicap relatively 
complete only partial, one dis- 
tinct pessimism.” 

This statement, unfortunately, was 
true that time, but during the last 
six seven years the profession has 
awakened the problem, and con- 
siderable progress has been made 
the treatment the hard-of-hearing. 
Actually, the present time, there 

Otolaryngologists are aware the 
fact that the whole problem the 
hard-of-hearing complex one, and 
that they are only part the team 
working solve it. addition 
giving medical treatment for hearing 
losses, they are cooperating with many 
agencies which have with the 
overall problem deafness. One 
the most active these agencies 
the Committee the Conservation 
Hearing the American Academy 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 

COMMITTEE CONSERVATION 


The Committee the Conservation 
Hearing functioned for many years 


under the able leadership Dr. 
Horace Newhart. The Academy long 
has been interested educational 


Dean Lierle 


programs for its members, and conse- 
quently thought the conservation 
hearing should given more im- 


portant place its program. The 
Committee the Conservation 


chosen from each state, and execu- 
tive committee was formed, 
sonnel including both otologists 
consultants from allied fields. 

The long-range program the com- 
follows: 

The 


otological diseases. 


study 
The testing school children, 
and the establishment 
moting this phase the work. 


The endorsement support 
the work the council phys- 
ical medicine the A,, 
with special regard the standard- 
ization instruments for testing 


hearing acuity, hearing aids, and 
other acoustical operations. 
The promotion educational 


programs for physicians, educators, 
legislators, and the general public, 


hearing. 

Sponsorship research relating 
the problems the hard-of-hear- 


ing. 


Dean Head the Department Otolaryngology and Oral 
Surgery, State University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Read twenty-sixth annual meeting International Council for Exceptional Chil- 


dren, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Establishment otological re- 
habilitation clinics centers popu- 
lation cooperation with medical 
schools, hospitals, and private and 
clinics. 

review the accomplishments 
the committee during the last six 
years encouraging. Although con- 
siderable work has been done, great 
deal remains achieved. The 
committee felt that its first duty was 
the promotion educational pro- 
gram. The following projects have 
been completed: 

amateur sound and color 
motion picture entitled “The Right 
was made. The picture re- 
veals the need for conservation 
hearing general, with special em- 
phasis upon its importance the 
school child. The film owned 
the Academy and number copies 
are available. has been constant 
use the United States and many 
other countries. 

second film has been com- 
pleted, but undergoing revision 
the present time. should avail- 
able soon. This film considers early 
hearing losses and their treatment. 

Two manuals have been pre- 
pared and one available upon ap- 
plication the home office. 
entitled Syllabus Audiometric 
Procedures the Administration 
the Program for the Conservation 
Hearing for School Children.” 
other, “The Clinical Selection Hear- 
ing Aids,” soon will available. 

Many complete hearing clinics 
have been developed various cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

Special summer school courses 
for the training assistants otolo- 
gists have been sponsored the com- 
mittee. 

Correlation the work the 
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American Hearing Society and the 
Committee underway. 

The development charts 
forms for the standardization audio- 
metric tests one the committee’s 
aims. 

The establishment research 
fund another committee project. 
fund $1,000 annually avail- 
able for awards for outstanding re- 
search the field ophthalmology 
and otolaryngology. 


NECESSITY OF ROUTINE TESTING 


Otolaryngologists are definitely in- 
terested the routine testing 
school children, provided ade- 
quate medical examination 
low-up for such cases. all should 
interested securing legislation 
various states for the routine testing 
school children. 

The futility testing school chil- 
dren without adequate medical and 
follow-up programs cannot em- 
phasized too strongly. The test pro- 
grams are, opinion, meaningless 
without medical examination and the 
necessary consultations the allied 
fields. 

Children with hearing losses 
varying degrees our own State are 
referred the University Conserva- 
tion Hearing Clinic. The person- 
nel includes speech pathologist, 
otologists, psychiatrist, psychologists, 
audiologists, social workers, repre- 
sentatives from the School for the 
Deaf, and the State Agent for the 
Deaf. Recommendations are made 
regard special training, hearing 
aids, etc. However, find that 
are unable some instances carry 
out these recommendations because 
lack special instructors for these 
handicapped children the public 
schools. 
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Test programs for school children 
should provide for routine testing 
each child least every third year. 
Tests should given children the 
primary, third, sixth and ninth grades, 
and all from other grades who have 
been receiving otological treatment. 
The test program should also include 
children who had borderline hearing 
impairments previous years, those 
with speech defects, and those who 
are suspected having acquired ear 
hearing trouble since the last test. 
This program should set 
close cooperation with the State Medi- 
cal Society, the State Board Health, 
the State Department Public In- 
struction, and the State Department 
Public Welfare. 


All patients with hearing loss 
either ear more for two 
more tones should referred 
the otologists. All children with speech 
defects which appear due 
hearing loss, and those whose better 
more 500, 1000, 2000 cycles, which 
does not improve under medical care 
within six months, should re- 
ferred for speech training 
reading. 

The hearing aid should con- 
sidered for children whose hearing has 
500, 1000, 2000 cycles, and which does 
not improve under medical care with- 
six months. Children who fail re- 
peatediy their school work because 
impaired hearing, even with the 
assistance medical treatment, lip 
reading and hearing aids, should 
referred the day school resi- 
dential school for the deaf. 


Those who have been screened and 
found have definite impairment 
hearing described should have in- 
telligence tests. 
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OVERALL PROBLEM 

The otolaryngologist definitely in- 
terested the overall problem 
hearing impairments. Although 
directly concerned with only the medi- 
cal and surgical treatments, must 
well-informed regarding the entire 
subject order refer such cases 
the other services involved. 

has the important task his 
community stimulating interest and 
disseminating information regarding 
hearing impairment. frequent- 
called upon give lectures 
county medical societies, parent-teach- 
groups, service clubs, and similar 
conserva- 


organizations. 
organizing committees for 
tion hearing his own and other 
cities his state. 


TREATMENT 


has been said that very little can 
done regard the treatment 
the hard-of-hearing. This may 
true large number advanced 
cases. However, much can done 
for those individuals with early hear- 
ing losses. many cases, hearing 
can improved the impairment 
retarded. Consequently, many 
other fields medicine, the chief 
weapon the otolaryngologist pre- 
vention. Two most important methods 
detection are routine testing 
school children and upon 
adequate hearing tests for every pa- 
tient examined the office clinic. 

One cannot over-estimate the im- 
portance the complete hearing 
clinics being developed the large 
centers. They offer the following con- 
sultation services: medical, speech, 
hearing aid, audiometric, psychological 
and psychiatric. These centers should 
great value the practicing 
otolaryngologists the smaller com- 


insistence 


munities. 
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are often asked what the aver- 
age otolaryngologist can do, without 
the large hearing center. can 
great deal. can acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the entire subject. 
can secure the services as- 
sistant who has sufficient training 
audiometry, fitting hearing aids, 
speech, and psychology able 
handle most the problems which 
arise. There schools 
which offer courses for 
dividuals. 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy has already 
demonstrated what can done for 
the hard-of-hearing child pre-school 
age. The otologist longer takes 
defeatist attitude regard the con- 
genitally deaf child, but instead en- 
courages the parents and gives them 
information the effect that these in- 
dividuals can taught speak and 
take their place the world today. 
Otolaryngologists the small centers 
would well avail themselves 
the services the John Tracy Clinic 
with these particular cases. 

There will always some cases 
which require further consultation, 
and these patients can sent the 
larger centers. However, one often 
surprised see how much can done 
with little, provided the otolaryn- 
gologist has the spark, drive, and will 
overcome obstacles. 


PREVENTION 


There are other factors which the 
otolaryngologists must take into con- 
sideration the prevention hear- 
ing impairment, such as: 

Immunization 
tagious disease effort pre- 
vent otopathies which endanger 
hearing. The personnel engaged 
the work concerned with conserva- 
tion hearing should join forces 
with the public health authorities 
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urging early immunization 
children. 

_2. Propaganda the effect that 
swimming for 
those individuals with dry perfora- 
tions, and that swimming should 
restricted the event acute 
upper respiratory infections. 

The public should 
formed the effect that attempts 
should made whenever possible 
dry the discharging ear. Too 
often parents fail realize that 
continued discharge from the ear 
will not only decrease the hearing 
the ear involved, but will affect 
the other ear also. 

the duty every oto- 
laryngologist emphasize the neces- 
sity early treatment otitis 
media. Early myringotomy, chemo- 
therapy and anti-biotics have ac- 
complished great deal the treat- 
ment otitis media. The effect 
these treatments evident when 
realize that years ago had 
more than 200 cases acute mas- 
toiditis each year the University 
Clinic which, many instances, re- 
quired surgical interference, where- 
today, comparatively speaking, 
only very few mastoidectomies 
are done each year. 

The ordinary head cold re- 
sponsible for large majority the 
acute infections the middle ear 
tract. Proper consideration this 
disease will great value 
preventing infections this tract. 

Many other factors, such 
adequate diet, proper clothing, and 
routine pediatric examinations, also, 
are important. 

Other measures which may ef- 
fective the prevention hearing 


losses include removal lymphoid 


(Continued page 154) 


Inaugurating Music Education Program 
for Mentally Retarded 


experience reported herein re- 
seven rooms boys and girls vary- 
ing age from six the late teens. 
The program set could adapt- 
ed, however, for any smaller larger 
group for music work with regular 


classes. 


The program, first all, recognizes 
that some basic concepts must ob- 
served when dealing with music for 
the mentally retarded: 


There must quick success, 
not everything attempted, 
least much the experimental 
work. Mentally retarded groups 
are very prone accept reject 
the outset. 

There must slow and 
steady progression from known 
unknown. The steps and the amount 
time needed this process are 
more numerous the de- 

Rapport must established 
between instructor and 
dent. 

feeling security and 
serenity the classroom must 
developed. This often brought 
about the choice songs. the 
songs are too somber, the interest 
deadened for longer length 
time than might dealing 
wtih the average child. songs are 
too vigourous too strenuously 


Grace Westberg Nameny 


rhythmic, the result will 
nervous reaction for all students. 
keyed they become. that 
the instructor must strive for 
tension-reducing rather than tension- 
producing situation. 


GOALS SOUGHT 


order launch upon program 
this kind was necessary search 
out the possibilities and clearly define 
the goals. The first and most im- 
portant goal was achieve expres- 
sion from each individual through 
group work, creative work, 
dividual work. this way could 
make greater use the radio and 
other media expression. The with- 
drawing student, the student who 
especially needs this self-expression, 
often makes use his new feeling 
confidence and social adjustment 
other situations well. 

The second goal was large enough 
repertoire songs that the mental- 
retarded could from there 
himself: could learn look for 
certain distinguishing characteristics 
different music. This would 
helping him use his voice again. 
Some the pupils admitted that they 
did not remember ever having done 
any singing. 

The third goal was increase the 
pupil’s power imagination. The 
mentally retarded need escape and 
how much better that they know how 
give themselves that escape instead 


Grace NAMENY was formerly instructor Chicago Public Schools and 
now associated with the San Mateo County Special School, Burlingame, California. 
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having constant somnambulisms. 
Some them fear 
day-dreaming. 
they learn that the desire for escape 
normal, and this reassurement 
they make use their new 
power. 

The last goal learn live with 
people and work with people. Some 
merely tolerate the presence oth- 
ers while the teacher there. 
group singing they learned that co- 
operation means better total result. 
This seemed worth striving for. 


METHOD PROCEDURE 


The work was divided into four 
parts: (1) the work for the group 
and group singing; (2) the work for 
individual groups, adapted the 
mental age and sex; (3) the creative 
work; (4) and the widening the 
musical horizon, accomplished through 
the music appreciation program. 

The work which presented the great- 
est problem was the group singing, for 
here were great differences age, 
aptitude, and temperament. Group 
singing, one the most important 
goals, had accomplished through 
work with individual rooms first. The 
choice songs was important. Those 
heard the radio the movies 
requested the students seemed 
work out best. During the war the 
patriotic songs made great hit. God 
Bless America brought 100 per cent 
participation even the learning 
the verse part. The Army Air Corps 
Song brought 100 per cent participa- 
tion from the older girls and boys, 
per cent participation from the young- 
boys, and per cent participation 
from the entire group. Marines’ Hymn 
and Anchors Aweigh were very popu- 
lar, were songs like Too-ra-loo-ra- 
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loo-ra and other quieting songs, such 
Always Chasing Rainbows. 

The desire for even greater co- 
operation and attention brought about 
the use for some rounds for assembly 
singing. Are You Sleeping? two- 
part round turned out well, did 
also Sweetly Sings The Donkey, Love- 
Evening, and The Bee. Their abil- 
ity watch the directions, carry their 
parts, and still maintain very good 
tone quality indicated that they were 
willing and cooperative even between 
the groups. 

Success with the singing rounds 
led into experimentation with two- 
part music; for example with the more 
familiar works, such Now The Day 
Over and the naturally harmonized 
songs Sunshine and Home 
The Range. From success with these 
unit South American tunes, songs 
great beauty and harmony, many 
them folk songs two parts. The 
addition rhythm instruments, com- 
mercial homemade, added great 
deal the enjoyment this work. 
The Songs Inter-Americana 
Beatrice and Max Krone serves here 
very well. Many songs such Chi- 
quita Banana and The Coffee Song, 
popular the moment, provided good 
release songs. 

The process teaching the songs 
parts and insuring the accuracy 
the words requires 
with much time for drill. This group 
proved capable learning entire 
song Spanish. The younger stu- 
dents were much more able learn 
the Spanish words shorter length 
time than were the older students. 

Conscious attention must paid 
individual voice development, voice 
range, and changing voice. Solo work 
should encouraged, and this can 
done from the beginning work 
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with choral response. also help- 
ful teach soft hymns and other 
slow-moving songs with the group 
humming. The solo voice may sing 
the words this background, and the 
effect will satisfying both soloist 
and chorus. Students should en- 
couraged come the teacher with 
songs they sing well enjoy, and 
these can developed solos. 

Finally, the instructor asked the 
group they ever had heard the 
school songs the big universities 
and high schools. course, they had. 
They had done many them them- 
selves. developed that they wanted 
school song, and they chose the Cen- 
tral Will Shine, inserting the name 
their own school. They are proud 
their school song and they sing 
such. 

INDIVIDUAL GROUP WORK 


The youngest group provided much 
the human material for experi- 
mentation. The music units here in- 
troduced these children children 
other lands. They chose first the 
country Holland, and made im- 
aginary trip there. They saw movies 
and slides. Each girl and boy became 
Dutch child for the music period 
during the remainder 
can brought this time. Then 
they chose little Dutch songs and often 
added rhythm instruments clapping 
the singing; they danced this, 
for they were interested the rhythm 
music. They found Dutch poem 
which had steady rhythm and this 
they learned, clapping out feel 
its rhythm. Then, the beginning 
lesson one day they sang the 
tonic scale and began make 
their own song, different children of- 
fering the melodies the lines the 
poem. These were recorded num- 


bers the teacher until the work 
was complete. 

any creative work prepare the 
ground work well advance. not 
start the actual creation unless 
the beginning the period, and you 
are sure will finished that period. 
Otherwise the spirit the creation 
lost. 

The two rooms girls chose the 
land Hawaii for their visit. Here 
the work began with stories the 
early expeditions the Islands and 
some the historical background 
with its colorful array queens and 
kings and its wealth beautiful folk- 
lore. The myths were concerned with 
nature; and this way the geograph- 
ical background was set. The trip 
closed with visit native “luau,” 
feast. The songs began with the 
feast, and included some Hawaiian 
waltzes, dream descriptive 
songs, soothing native tunes, and final- 
the “Aloha Oe” with the last verse 
done Hawaiian. The pupils were 
thrilled “speak the language” 
that this was the easiest part teach. 
little technique that was used 
arouse interest was put the name 
Hawaiian fish “Humuhumunu- 
kunukuapuaa” the board and let 
them discover it. This word com- 
pared with the fish, “Ua” provided 
good opportunity for sound applica- 
tion music. 

Another group, the 
chose study the United States and 
its cowboys. They began with Home 
The Range and immediately used 
instruments for accompaniment, first 
borrowed from the orchestra and then 
brought the group itself. This 
group, like the others, made 
trated notebook. Rancho Grande 
came very well here because the 
piano had swinging bass part which 
represented the horse trotting along. 


songs, 
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This began their search for the char- 
acteristics cowboy songs. The work 
correlated especially well with their 
reading and social studies unit. 

With another group boys Negro 
unit aroused interest. The words 
the songs here had appeal older 
children and the rhythms had 
more definite. The unit started with 
the two-part song Little David, Play 
Your Harp. This gave chance for 
some magadizing. This was the sing- 
ing simultaneously changed and 
unchanged voices. This led Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot which was sung 
two ways, the Negro would have 
done and then modern arrange- 
ment. Shortnin’ Bread and Down 
Moses gave the start picking out 
characteristics Negro music 
the solo and chorus effect, the syn- 
copation the rhythm, the usually 
religious story. The pupils began 
report that there were many songs 
like this sung the radio. Becoming 
observent music later led the group 
realize that Johnny Comes 
Marching Home arranged for Fred 
Waring there was waltz tempo, 
drum-beat two-four tempo, and 
slow four-four used. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION NOT 
DEPRECIATION 


cannot forced upon these students. 
The approach with the youngest group 
was through the media the story. 
Fifth Symphony, 
Andante Movement, the group went 
Instrument-Land. Pictures were 
drawn the teacher upon the board. 
These were animations the instru- 
ments used the movement. 
The only instrument not used for 
long time, and one with great appeal 
the children, was the piccolo. This 
poor little thing was lost dead 
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maybe even stolen. Every other in- 
strument goes search for him 
can play the evening concert, and with 
this the music swells into crescendo. 
The clarinets and flutes the farth- 
est, run lot, and get tired. (In the 
music they slow down.) The big 
bass the policeman, and gets 
back reports from the search fre- 
quent intervals. They finally find the 
young scamp, the piccolo, who had 
run off through the dark green forest 
with the great whispering trees it. 
forgiven but still too out 
breath talk play. appear 
the next song when has caught 
his breath. All this can made 
very colorful, land fountains and 
beautiful blue skies. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie worked 
out well describing day with the 
Hungarian people. They laugh and 
work and play and the various instru- 
represent their ages and 
moods. Other songs were used 
describe the Magic-Land the 
seerch for the little Magic-Dog. 

With older group used Sousa 
marches which provided story ma- 
terial during the war years. The 
Whistler And His Dog brought par- 
ticipation the form the whistling. 
Different students began bring 
albums and ask for the story the 
records they contained. These were 
given, sometimes written and some- 
times improvised. With one group 
were able get the stories from 
the students themselves. This work 
was correlated with creative art. 
game was made out the telling 
requesting each student tell the 
story for one minute while the music 
was playing, and then this would 
taken the next student. The 
teacher can guide this doing the 
first minute herself and perhaps every 
fifth minute after. this. Such 
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cedure needs great deal guidance, 
but stimulating and worthwhile. 


CREATIVE MUSIC 


The creative aspect music has 
been noted continuously throughout 
this article concerns art, story- 
telling, and writing music. addi- 
tion this the pupils composed clean- 
songs for clean-up campaigns. One 
these consisted original words 
made the tune Too-ra-loo-ra- 
loo-ra. They also produced clever 
groups words made the tune 
Night and Day. These words are 
put slides and screened the as- 
sembly hall for the entire school 
sing. The creative work best brought 
over into the fields art and writing 

this fertile area and well worth 


the exploring. 
WHAT WAS THE RESULT? 


impossible evaluate this ex- 
periment completely because not 
concluded. One outcome the group 
whole was the improvement 
actual tone quality group sing- 
ing. This improvement was brought 
about the greater attention cues. 
Even difficult songs which have 
grandiose accompaniments and need 
much direction, they watch for direc- 
tions from the teacher the piano. 
Another outcome which readily ap- 
parent that they like sing and 
show it. Music longer “art 
alone” but vigorous and appealing 
release for energies 
and outlet towards broadening their 
horizons. 

One little incident would like 
set down occurred the day before 
Thanksgiving. had finished our 
work, and had asked there were 
any special songs the boys might want 
sing. One boy raised his hand and 
said “Wait moment.” This boy had 
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been trying hard overcome stut- 
tering difficulty and with difficulty 
started sing, Da-da-de-dum-dum; 
Da-de-de-dum-dum.” recognized 
Grieg’s Concerto turned around 
and played the piano. Then 
they could listen for the radio 
mentioned the name Grieg’s Con- 
certo for piano, thinking this enough 
for them remember. Suddenly one 
minor.” 

program this sort could 
put into operation the music teach- 
the school. The creative aspect 
could handled any capable 
teacher who interested develop- 
ing creative response the mentally 
retarded. The teacher should able 
students for creative work. would 
convenient the teacher could ar- 
range and rearrange music fit the 
group. She should willing mix 
classical and popular music. She 
should able enjoy herself with 
the work. She should arrange weekly 
meetings separate groups weld 
them into unit. 

more difficult bring out en- 
joyment the mentally retarded 
child. This child needs all the help 
that can given develop appre- 
ciation social, cultural, and civic 
values. The retarded child like the 
average bright child that has 
feelings and emotions, but not yet 
known how this limited intelligence 
affects expression. known, how- 
ever, that learning, teachers must 
work for broad horizontal level 
development rather than for vertical 
measure ability. has been point- 
out that teachers must find level 
for each child which can reach 
success, especially eliminate 
guide day dreaming and other over- 

(Continued page 160) 
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Partially Seeing Child 


democracy that promises free 

education all, must provide 
special type education for those 
exceptional children who have handi- 
capping conditions order that they 
may profit from instruction the 
fullest extent their abilities. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


When consider the factors in- 
plan for the child whose handicap 
impaired vision find that proper 
classroom environment 
equipment and supplies are the es- 
sential features. 
that special methods 
sary was long ago discarded. The 
educational procedures used for the 
normally seeing should also ap- 
plied the partially seeing and 
those cases where the eye problem 
not discovered early enough avoid 
retardation reading, the usual 
remedial reading techniques are em- 
ployed. The partially seeing child 
different only that needs print 
size can see and needs aid 
learning how develop and use his 
other senses, particularly his sense 
vision. 

Many cities and states have adopted 
the plan providing special classes 
classes for their 
partially seeing children. This plan 
has proved practical highly popu- 


Bernice Hughes 


lated areas, but Oregon, where our 
total school population numbers 254,- 
000 with 84,000 this population con- 
centrated Portland, have de- 
veloped plan whereby provide 
the necessary equipment for the par- 
tially seeing child used his 
own classroom. The cooperation 
the State School for the Blind has 
made this plan possible. When 
discovered that children having seri- 
ous eye problems are not achieving 
public school that certain types 
instruction, such classes typ- 
ing, are not offered the local school 
that proper medical care not 
available the community, those 
children are admitted the residential 
school where they are given the 
remedial attention required and are 
returned the public school soon 
believed that they can carry 
successfully there. This plan 
extended the totally blind students 
who are encouraged return their 
home communities for the last two 
years high school work where they 
can become acquainted normal 
schoo] situation with boys and girls 
their own age. communities where 
this not practical, the students re- 
main the school for the Blind and 
attend the Salem High School. Stra- 
bismus cases are admitted the 
school during the period occlusion 
the other eye lessen embarrass- 
ment and meet any problem 
lowered vision the eye which 


Bernice Supervisor Education Visually Handicapped, State Depart- 


ment Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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use. other words the School for 
the Blind serves temporary visual 
adjustment center both educationally 
and medically for the partially seeing 
children Oregon who cannot make 
that adjustment the local com- 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Materials and equipment used for 
partially seeing children fall into two 
groups: the first, having with 
the classroom itself and its furnish- 
ings, the second group including the 
materials used for instructional pur- 
poses. 

those school systems where spe- 
cial classrooms have been provided 
certain standards have been set 
the size room; illumination, both 
natural artificial; reflectance 
factors decoration; reduction con- 
trast use light neutral colors 
dull finish for floors and furniture; 
and light colored materials for chalk- 
boards. order compensate for 
eye difficulties higher level il- 
lumination usually recommended 
for sight-saving classrooms, e., 
level foot-candles recommend- 
for special room while foot- 
candles considered adequate for the 
regular classroom. 

Moveable, adjustable classroom fur- 
niture preferred these rooms. 
Seats should adjustable the size 
the children, depth inches 
usually recommended for young 
children and for older chil- 
dren. open space the back 
the seat with adequate back rest 
for support advisable. new piece 
furniture has been designed hav- 
ing bucket seat much like the one 
designed for aviators and addition, 
this seat can moved forward and 
back allow for comfortable move- 
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ment the arms for certain tasks 
the desk. 

Desks should adjustable with 
regard height, angle, 
The desktops should constructed 
that they can adjusted different 
angles from the plane approximate- 
vertical. 

Many our schools Oregon are 
not equipped with adjustable furniture 
with the ingenuity Mr. Walter 
Dry, Superintendent the State 
School for the Blind, and his Super- 
intendent Maintenance, easel 
was designed and constructed, which 
can adjusted three levels. Easels 
are lent the schools for the use 
visually defective children. 

classroom with two tables for hand- 
work, several easels for brushwork, 
and sandtables. 

goes without saying that books 
printed the size and kind type 
best suited the use partially see- 
ing pupils are essential part in- 
structional materials. Spacing, con- 
trast, illustrations, and paper all should 
taken into consideration. Briefly, 
recommended that books should 
printed black dull surfaced 
paper relative thickness white, 
light cream, buff; the type must 
clear and simple, 24-point type pre- 
ferred for pupils elementary school 
and 18-point for junior senior 
high school students. 


Since material for pre-school first 
grade children printed 24- 30- 
point type there lack suitable 
material for young partially seeing 
children. However, the recom- 
mended type size for children having 
normal vision the third grade 
14-point, our problem begins there 
and increasingly acute the 
grade level rises that there little 
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material available large print for the 
upper grades. There are two reasons 
for this shortage textbooks. First, 
the number pupils requiring books 
this kind small compared the 
entire school population, estimated 
that out 500 actually visually 
handicapped. For this reason most 
publishers have felt that the demand 
was not sufficient justify this kind 
printing. The second reason that 
the wide variety textbooks chosen 
means that almost every text would 
need reproduced but small 
quantities. Added these obstacles 
the fact that since there more 
reading material upper grade books, 
more time and more paper are re- 
quired for printing; thus adding 
the expense the process. The pub- 
lishers usually conclude that the un- 
impractical. 

For some time only the Cleartype 
Publishing Co. New Jersey sup- 
plied books large type. Recently, 
the John Winston Company pub- 
lished reader large type and Stan- 
wix House, Pittsburgh, Pa., has print- 
number popular textbooks with 
their accompanying workbooks, and 
two forms the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests large type. These books 
are especially well adapted use 
the regular classroom since they fol- 
low page for page the text normal 
print and the children are happy 
have books with illustration. The 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, also 
making texts large type available. 

should like mention list 
books large type have made 
Oregon. This the third revision 
list entitled “Save Your Eyes” 
prepared cooperatively the State 
Department Education the 
State Library. 

Because the shortage materials, 
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are constantly attempting different 
ways reproducing material large 
type. Many cities took advantage 
the services the when 
workers were available, make 
books. Several methods were used 
different departments. Minneapolis 
did exceptionally fine piece work 
reproducing materials. 

The State Department Education, 
Oregon experimented with still an- 
other method overcoming the short- 
age books. font was purchased 
for the printing department the 
state penitentiary where several read- 
ers and spellers were reproduced. 
Some the objectionable features 
this effort were the length time 
required for printing, the lack il- 
lustrations, and the fact that type 
only one size could used. 

Duplicating and mimeographing work 

for visually handicapped students 
helpful the resulting page clean 
and distinct; not, bad for even 
normal eyes. good typist using 
even stroke and special black type- 
writer ribbon can make good read- 
able page. 


WRITING MATERIALS 


the related field writing has 
been found practical use un- 
glazed, cream manila paper—unlined 
paper recommended. However, 
ruled paper preferred, green lines 
rather than black have been found 
more satisfactory about inch 
apart. The school supply houses 
our state find this paper too expensive 
stock our state printer rules and 
cuts the paper for and pur- 
chased the school districts through 
our department. 

Pencils with fairly soft, thick, heavy 
lead, making broad, clear line, are 
best adapted the use partially 
seeing children. 
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Large size, comparatively soft chalk, 
broad, heavy even line. The color 
will depend upon the color the 
chalkboard used. Many people pre- 
fer white chalk because offers high 
contrast and seems cleaner 
use. prefer yellow—from our 
local experiments with different kinds 
chalk. 

pen and ink are used, pens mak- 
ing broad, heavy line are desirable 
and India ink preferable the 
usual school ink. 

always desirable keep hand- 
writing simple and try for legibility. 
Manuscript writing recommended 
for beginners because simplicity 
the letters, their resemblance print 
letters, and their legibility. 


MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS 


For studies, maps and globes 
should large, clearly outlined and 
highly contrasted color, free from 
detail, with large print non-glare 
papers. Maps can made heavy 
outlines clay plasticine. Charts 
the size used primary rooms should 
used for those having defective 
sight. 

Materials for 
clay, plasticine, finger 
tables, and many others. 


include 
sand- 


handicrafts 
paint, 


MECHANICAL DEVICES 


Mechanical devices are very neces- 
sary supplement instructional ma- 
terials. Typewriters with large type 
are essential part the equipment 
needed for the partially seeing. The 
touch system should taught with 
emphasis accuracy rather than 
speed. manual for teaching typing 
elementary partially seeing 
dren was prepared teachers the 
Detroit school system. 

Recording machines are not avail- 
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able many schools but they are 
valuable devices conserving the 
time and energy both students and 
teachers. The use recording ma- 
chines with the typewriter operated 
the touch system will eliminate 
much close eye work for the student. 

our Oregon program have 
found the Talking Book most 
valuable piece equipment for our 
partially seeing pupils. The Talking 
Book was developed the American 
Foundation for the Blind for the use 
the blind. consists records 
poetry, articles, and plays, everything 
from the Bible 
These records are played special 
machine which operates speed 
This year the American 
Foundation has two new models, one 
called with radio attachment 
and two-speed record player priced 
$85.00; less expensive machine 
called the Sonograph one-speed 
reading machine which both Talk- 
ing Book records and Soundscriber 
records may played. 

Another company, Sandwich-Bowen, 
has made available portable reading 
machine which has proven high- 
satisfactory and priced $75.00. 

The records Talking Books may 
borrowed from certain libraries and 
are sent through the 
free. There are classified catalogs 
which make the selection desired 
reading material quite simple. 

This device has been found 
unestimable value pupils junior 
and senior high school age making 
available literature and other supple- 
mentary reading. 

The radio, course, 
formation and entertainment the 
child home and school. shall 
not enlarge upon its possibilities 
educational medium, however, 
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obvious that addition the in- 
formation and pleasure gained, of- 
fers period eye rest well 
opportunity for learning listen. 


READING SERVICE 


Because the shortage text- 
book material available the upper 
grade levels, reading service some- 
times arranged for 
ing pupil supplement the mechanical 
devices. reader should good 
student who reads well, compatible, 
and member the same class 
that getting his own lesson while 
reading the assignments aloud 
his companion. This service 
sometimes voluntary basis. 
Oregon the service paid for the 
local school district which turn re- 
ceives reimbursement from the state. 

most these materials and equipment 
variations according the ingenuity 


with 


the teacher. 

Where the partially seeing child 
taken care his own classroom 
many the same devices can pro- 
vided, books, pencils, paper, chalk, and 
Talking Books, and course, read- 
ing service can always arranged. 
The State Supervisor Education 
the Visually Handicapped holds con- 
ference with the teacher which time 
she interprets the physician’s report, 
explains the eye problem, the amount 
eye work the child can safely do, 
and gives educational recommenda- 
tions. 

order administer such pro- 
gram necessary have central 
depository for the equipment and 
funds for the initial investment 
well for the staff superintend the 
distribution the supplies. 

Oregon have found the solu- 


tion our problem pooling the 


funds and resources the State 
School for the Blind and the State 
Department Education. have 
built library materials which 
housed the School for the Blind 
and distributed from there the 
librarian. 

providing education for par- 
tially seeing children which will ap- 
proach that normally seeing chil- 
dren nearly possible must 
provide properly lighted classrooms 
with movable, adjustable furniture. 
must provide suitable materials 
which will include books large 
type, writing materials that will en- 
courage large, legible writing, and 
must provide the available mechanical 
devices supplement close eye work. 
And having provided these materials, 
the well-trained, interested, and un- 
derstanding teacher able guide 
these partially seeing children 
maximum accomplishment with 
minimum eyestrain. 
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Social Consciousness Relation 
the Physically Handicapped 


society which live lays 
down patterns which are ex- 
pected follow the government 
our behavior. Kimball Young, 
“Personality and Problems Ad- 
justment” points out that: 


The demand requirement follow 
the patterns laid down for our 
which found everywhere. The fact 
social expectancy basic both play- 
ing roles and social control. all 
groups, apparently, and hundreds 
situations, the expectations 
others determine largely how 
have. The images expectancy 
what others will and what you 
will yourself are important the 
whole field anticipatory behavior. 


the case the physically handi- 
capped, the individual profoundly 
influenced the ways which his 
society indicates what the role and 
status his behavior should be. The 
crippled child learns quite early 
life that will meet with maudlin 
pity and over-sentimentality our 
society. Vocational training and job- 
holding are influenced by, and depend- 
ent upon, the limitations imposed upon 
physically deviated youths, not only 
the light their own disability, but 
also virtue their society’s limita- 
tions. Few crippled persons have been 
known overcome preconceived no- 
tions concerning their capabilities 
achieve success professions. 
Physically handicapped 
also respond social stimuli and soon 


Frances Koenig 


begin anticipate the reactions 
society them. 


MODERN ATTITUDZS TOWARD THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


searching for the reasons for 
common misconceptions and the false 
emotionalism generally prevalent, 
find that there are number 
fallacies which work the minds 
people against objective attitude 
toward the physically exceptional. 
Among these, the following three are 
particular importance: prejudices, 
stereotyping and wishful thinking. 
Prejudices may the result 
various factors. Conditioning plays 
role when children are told about 
“the poor helpless that 
“all deaf people are suspicious,” 
that “the blind can tell character 
touching the faces those with whom 
they come contact.” There 
often uncritical acceptance 
correct statements which people take 
facts because these have been 
made print have been uttered 
one whose status his society 
respected, even though may not 
authority this field. Preju- 
dices and misconceptions often arise 
motives, those 
superiority, that 


out overt 
certain individuals can have social 
and economic hold over those who 
appear less able protect themselves. 

attitudes toward others, the na- 
ture and content stereotyping are 


Mrs. Frances M.A., Teacher Health Improvement Class, 72, 


131 104 St., New York 29, 
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greatest importance. Walter Lipp- 
mann, his book “Public Opinion,” 
head.” 
Such statements are “all people 
are musical” “all deaf people are 
very irritable,” and the like; these are 
individuals and 


fallacies which type 
groups. 

like think, 
fair and just, and ascrike the 


living 


also, nature 


power assisting beings 
compensate for losses failures. This 
wishful thinking helps absolve 
ourselves from the responsibility 


knowing what with our phys- 


ically exceptional and free our- 
from giving them the social, 
economic and political rights which 


calmly accept our own. 

course, one cannot become well- 
informed directions about all 
types problems arrive com- 
plete understanding them. But one 
can led appreciate the need 
wholesome attitudes toward 
people and situations our society. 
Sub-cultures, minority groups the 
physically handicapped), and com- 
munity interests all center 
the social scene. The concept 

attitude prokably the 
distinctive 
concept contemporary American 
social psychology. What needed 
after this post-war period healthy 
change attitudes toward the handi- 
capped. attitude pity, for in- 
stance, may bolster similar reaction 
the mind the crippled person. 
With self-pity there often comes much 
avoidance, withdrawn behavior and 
many rationalizations. Undue admira- 
tion may also cause abnormal feelings 
superiority the part the handi- 


various 


Allport 
most 


(editor) Handbook Social Psy- 
chology; Worcester: Clark University Press, 
1935, Chapter 17. 
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capped, and with possible failures 
any time, negative tensions may re- 
sult and frustrations and 
set in. 

Primarily, necessary for all 
give recognition each person 
individual his own right. 
Secondly, must accept the deviation 
its proper place the total pattern 
Thirdly, even 
opportunities all 


the 
claim our 
American democracy, must give 
these individuals chance for place 
our scheme living. 


HISTORIC ATTITUDES 


primitive societies children born 
crippled were doomed die young. 
cognizance was taken the condi- 
tion. The culture the African 
tribes called for the witch doctor 
drive away evil spirits and diseases. 

Sparta, the social political 
conditions made necessary pro- 
duce state hardy warriors and 
patriotic citizens; and strength, cour- 
age and obedience the laws were 
held the highest esteem. 
fant was inspected council 
elders, who decided whether was 
strong enough allowed live. 
very early days was cast down 
precipice Mount Taygetus born 
sickly deformed; later was left 
die some wild glen. more 
liberal Athens, the other 
the father exposed his malformed 


hand, 


sickly infant. 

Children under Roman 
suffered from skeletal deformities were 
thrown into the Tiber die grew 
forced into the Temple 
Mercy beggars sold into 


rule who 


slavery. 
The ancient Hebrew 
the first not turn away expose 


culture was 
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death those who were not physical- 
perfect. 

During the Middle Ages, the 
crippled were looked upon with sus- 
picion and pity, ridicule and super- 
stition. Often they were used 
court jesters. Pope Gregory, 590 
D., issued edict permitting the 
raising public funds aid the 
crippled. 

Yet, during the great Renaissance, 
that period great enlightenment, 
very little social consciousness toward 
the physically handicapped had been 
developed. the writings Luther 
during the Reformation there found 
statement that was “well de- 
stroy cripples.” His point view 
disclosed the superstition rampant 
that time, with the belief that the 
crippled were evil, witches, marked 
Satan. was finally the six- 
teenth century that the first laws 
Germany were established considering 
the ridicule cripples social 
crime. England, under the rule 
Henry VIII, law was established 
1530 which gave the right com- 
mission collect alms for the poor 
and included right collect 
for cripples. The English Poor Laws, 
1535, permitted crippled children, 
from five fourteen years age, 
apprenticed that they could learn 
craft and become self-supporting. 
This was indeed 
vehicle which laid the basis for un- 
derstanding that those 
crippled some way could earn their 
own livelihood and could become 
integral part the society which 
they lived. 

was not until 1722 that Germany 
offered hospital care the crippled. 
One hundred years the 
schule” was established with 
itarian purpose training for voca- 


tions. 
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Other countries Europe finally 
followed with medical care, home 
teaching orthopedic children, and, 
last, the twentieth century, 
new philosophy arose. The impetus 
came after World War Crippled 
youths were made well-rounded, 
self-sustaining individuals with the 
right fulfill their potentialities. 

the United States, the movement 
began 1839. This movement took 
cognizance the existence the cen- 
turies-old problem the crippled. 
culminated that period the point 
where major emphasis was placed 
hospital care, and, with the aid 
tempt rehabilitate the orthopedical- 
handicapped was made. was 
1897 that the state Min- 
nesota passed law 
may have educational program and 
staff for the schooling the crippled. 
was the Ethical Culture Society 
New York City which 
mental opening the first New York 
State Reconstruction Home Haver- 
straw, New York. 

Slow progress had been 
other countries during 
Gradually, this evolved the place 
where the special needs these chil- 
dren were recognized, and attempt 
deal with them resulted giving 
the crippled children rest ad- 
ditionel food, and great deal time 
spent the open air. 

Germany such services were 
established what was called the 
Charlottenburg. 
dren who had tuberculosis, heart con- 


ditions and anemia. 

England followed with law 
1907 which called for the establish- 
ment similar schools 
Woods outside London. The ob- 


jectives were twofold: (a) physical 
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vention educational loss. 1908 
the schools were transferred Shoot- 
ers Hill where the children were giv- 


benefits for children, 


courses nature study, manual 
training and gardening aids im- 
proving their physical condition and 
preparation for such employment 
might obtained England for 
such youths. 

Canada, too, followed with the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children Toronto 
Island for tuberculous children, 
Preventorium and outdoor school 
Hamilton, and 1913 the first Forest 
School Victoria Park 
This latter had, 
sociological 


Toronto. 
eddition, one other 
significance 
since was the first its kind; chil- 
dren who from environ- 


came poor 


ments also were included. 


PRESENT PRACTICES 

The United States began work 
this direction 1908. However, 
was not until 1933, when the White 
House Conference Child Health 
and Protection was published, that the 
handi- 
capped became one which the gov- 
ernment was compelled forward- 
looking experts realize working 
Yet public conscious- 


program for physically 


plan for them. 
ness was not aroused The 
Social Security Act 1935 and its 
Amendments 1939 have 
forced the issue into the open. The 
challenge the cripple now facing 
with the maiming young men 
during World War II. 

The very use the word “crippled” 
now held disfavor workers 
the field who have made meny 
attempt change its implications 
speaking the physically disabled 
physically Today this 
latter term more widely used since 
there renewed emphasis the em- 
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dustry finding that some its good 
workers are physically exceptional. 


They are not employed out sym- 
pathy. 
can fairly well simple assembly 


Those who are mentally slow 
jobs. most important for society 
come realize (as many employ- 
ers now do) that most jobs held 
so-called normal people can also 
done the physically disabled. 
were understand that the hu- 
man mechanisms the physically ex- 
ceptional are similar our own, 
would soon realize that they are cap- 
able and willing contribute much 
toward the solution their own prob- 
lems. 

The physically handicapped are aid- 
many states through their pro- 
grams prevention social mal- 
adjustment. They are placed spe- 
cial classes schools where they find 
the environment that understand- 
ing and group fellowship. They be- 
come active participants group ex- 


periences; they are encouraged 
show initiative 
They are trained 


fidence and self-respect. 


TREND OF ATTITUDES OF PHYSICALLY 
EXCEPTIONAL TOWARD AND FROM 
SOCIETY 


However, the education friends 
relatives must not overlooked. 
The handicapped and the normal must 
learn how live with each other. Out 
this mutual development there may 
eventually evolve better integration 
the various segments society, 
and then, perhaps, ultimately, 
ter universal understanding. 

begin look ahead tind 
consciousness better developed 
generally, and toward the 
exceptional specifically. There are 

(Continued page 160) 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
1948 
Washington Dispatch, once again pro- 
vides the list the “year’s big ten.” 


Decision General Dwight 
Eisenhower join the educational 
dency Columbia University and 
membership the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission. Through his 
writings and speeches promises 
become influential member the 
profession. (Another public figure, 
Harold Stassen, also joined the pro- 
fession—becoming president the 
University Pennsylvania.) 


and Congress friendly teachers and 
public education, and pledged en- 
acting far-reaching, social welfare 
legislation. 

Higher education’s triple-miracle 
holding the veterans through the 
junior and senior years, attracting new 
flocks younger students from the 
high schools, and accommodating 
new peak 2,410,000 students. 


Education Studebaker from the Office 
protests against political control 
education. New Jersey attempt 
was made, but defeated the voters, 
make the Commissionership Edu- 
cation term concurrent with that 
each new State governor. Colorado 
and Idaho voters decided that their 
chief State school officers shall ap- 
pointed the State Board Educa- 
tion instead elected. 


The 8-1 Supreme Court decision 


prohibiting religious instruction 
public schools. 


Introduction sodium fluoride 
for children’s teeth—the first national 


concern shown for dental health 
children our history. 


Intensified between 
labor and management for control 
education and the mind the student 

school-relations programs the Na- 
tional Association Manufacturers, 
Chamber Commerce, AFL, 


and CIO. 


the Federal aid Education bill—the 
first positive act the Congress 
issue which had been pending for 


The persistent and frequently 
successful effort Negroes get 
what they believe their rightful 
share education” public 
and higher educational institutions. 
During 1948 segregation the pub- 
lic schools came end New 
tinued their county-by-county court 
fight get equal education for their 
children. Graduate students sat 
the classrooms Southern white uni- 
versities for the first time, even un- 
der restricted conditions. The Uni- 
versities Delaware, Maryland, and 
Missouri liberalized entrance require- 
ments for graduate Negro students. 


10. Re-awakening the need for 
creative citizenship education—exem- 
plified such projects the Free- 
dom Train tour and the zeal for de- 
mocracy activities Pennsylvania, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Nevada, Virginia, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire. 


FIVE OTHER BIG EVENTS—1948 


Revolt against the monstrosities 
the comics. nearly 100 cities 
municipal authorities are taking ac- 
tion against them. Washington 
educational leaders are framing code 
for children’s comics. 

Continued attempt revise the 
Washing- 
Education 
challenge 


high school curriculum. 
ton the Life Adjustment 
Commission continued 
the traditional high school through its 
conferences and publications. 
dozen states, Departments Educa- 
tion are leading successful secondary 
curriculum revision programs. 


The contribution American 
teachers $276,000 for the relief 
teachers overseas. 

Increase the dues major 
national, state, and local professional 
organizations (NEA dues rose 
and AASA dues $10) finance 
expanding programs service the 
profession. 


Passage the Smith-Mundt In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act. 

This was also the year during which 
the Educational Policies Commission 
published its “Education for ALL 
House released its controversial civil 
abolition 
other 


rights report, urging 
education and 


Jamie Torres 


segregation 
areas American life. 
Bodet, Mexico’s foreign minister, was 
elected Unesco’s Director General. 


APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED 
The National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness announces the 
appointment Marjorie Young, 
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Health from that school. 


M.P.H., M.Ed., Dorchester, Mass., 


Consultant Education. Miss 
Young comes her position from 
Springfield College, Springfield, 


Massachusetts, where she was Asso- 
ciate Professor Health Education 
for the past two years. She has also 
had teaching experience Boston and 
Swampscott schools and Colby 
Junior College New Hampshire. 


Miss Young attended the School 
Public Health, Yale University and 
received her degree Master Pub- 
She re- 
ceived the degree Master Educa- 
tion from Teachers College Boston. 


Miss Young member the 
American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, the 
American Public Health Association, 
and the American School Health As- 
sociation. 


DELTA GAMMA LOAN FUND 

The Delta Gamma Fraternity has 
$1500 annual fund and $2000 an- 
nual loan fund from which smaller 
scholarship awards are available for 
preparation those intending be- 
come (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) 
teachers partially seeing children, 
(3) specialists for blind preschool 
Anyone wishing special- 
these fields may 


children. 
ize one 
eligible for essistance, the amount 
2ach case determined the 
particular need and costs involved. 
you wish enroll for training 
one these fields, apply for schol- 
arship Mrs. Thomas Johnson, 1235 
Longfellow, Detroit Michigan. Ap- 
plications for scholarships for train- 
ing starting June should filed 
March 15, for training starting 
the fall, July 15. Candidates are 
selected with the advice 
fessional committee. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 

Hunter College: The second dis- 
cussion meeting the series planned 
for this season was held November, 
the subject being “The Epileptic 
Dr. Jerry Price, Vice-presi- 
dent the National Association 
Epilepsy, Inc. and Medical 
Director Center, was the 
speaker the evening. The film 
strip, “How Big Handicap,” pro- 
duced the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., cooperation with the Ohio 
Society for Crippled Children, was 
used illustrate Dr. Price’s talk. 

“The Emotionally Disturbed Child” 
was the subject the third meeting 
held December. The guest speak- 
ers included Dr. Harold Abelson, Di- 
rector, Educational Clinic, College 
the City New York; Mrs. Viola 
Mitchell, visiting teacher; Arthur 
Berger, Psychologist, Bureau Child 
Guidance; and Mrs. Arlyn Miller, 
teacher. 

The next panel, The Homebound 
Child, will held Hunter College 
January. (Mrs. Ipa Barron.) 


The first meeting the 
Jackson Special Education Club was 
held dinner with Dr. Frank Van 
Schoick giving presentation 
Michigan’s and Jackson’s rbeumatic 
fever program. The total program 
aimed the education the 
relative recognition early 
symptoms this disease plus knowl- 
edge the existence control cen- 
ters and their services. outlined 
early symptoms, procedures handling 
cases referred the control centers, 
and described full-grown picture 
rheumatic fever patient. point- 
out that the program has more abil- 
ity serve than required it, 
showing demand for the public 
aware such services, since rheu- 
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matic fever still considered the 
number kilier children between 
the ages and 15. 

The next meeting will held the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium and will in- 
clude tour the institution. Further 
programs for the year include the 
presentation services local agen- 
cies contact with adult, handicapped 
persons, movies and 
“Cerebral Palsy.” joint meeting 
with the American Childhood Educa- 
tion Club will include outstanding 
speaker. (Mrs. CHISHOLM.) 

Madison: Two meetings have 
held far this year, one member- 
ship tea November, the second 
talk Miss Barbara Baldwin, former 
member the teaching staff Madi- 
son, who spent the past year 
graduate assistant the speech de- 
partment the University Hawaii. 
Her talk was concerned with special 
education the Islands and also gave 
inclusive picture the general 
educational (Mrs. 


Long Beach: The 
chapter quite new, but over 100 
per cent gain membership was 
mede this year. November, all 
special teachers for handicapped chil- 
dren, nurses, home teachers, and coun- 
sellors were honored tea order 
acquaint them with the work 
the Council. Plans are now being 
made for February meeting. (Mary 
JANE BRADDOCK.) 


Santa Cruz County: The Santa 
Cruz County chapter was recently or- 
ganized, and the first dinner meeting 
was held late November. Dr. 
Jerome Rothstein the Department 

(Continued page 154) 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Abstracis and 
Selected 


WILLIAM 


Compiled with the assistance the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Iilinois 


Orthopedric and Neurological Impairments 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT Epuca- 
Sacramento. “Information for par- 
ents cerebral palsied children,” 
Romaine Mackie. Sacramento, The 
Dept., 1948. p., illus. Free. 


pamphlet designed help parents 
understand the facts concerning cerebral 
palsy and its treatment. Describes facil- 
ities available California aid the 
cerebral palsied child. The chapter “Help- 
ing the child grow and develop” should 
prove especially useful. 


Auditory Impairments 


“The discovery and train- 
ing hearing young deaf children.” 
Volta Rev. Nov., 1948, 50:11:572-574, 592. 
594. 


Discusses various techniques the 
training school and children, 
with special emphasis desk hearing aids 
portable hearing aids. 


“An educational pro- 
gram for children with impaired hearing.” 
Elementary School Nov., 1948. 
167. 


Presentation compresensive class- 
room program for the rehabilitation 
deaf hard-of-hearing children. 
Historical background and requisites for 
educational program are given. 

“DISABILITIES: 15. Deafness.” Lancet. Oct. 
23, 1948. 663-664. 


Autobiographical sketch English- 
cerebrospinal meningitis. 
personal adjustment disability, edu- 
cation college, and career chap- 
lain, 
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ALLEGANY 


Speech Impairments 


County FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, Cumberland, Md. 
for parents the child with delayed 
Lois Burrack; with foreword 
Vivian Lambert Annan and book sup- 
plement Mary Walsh. Cumber- 
land, Md., The League, 1948. Free. 


Designed inform parents the 
causes speech delay and what may 
done about the difficulty. Includes list 
suggested recordings and bibliography 
additional reading matter. 


Retarded Mental Development 


University. College Education. 
“Education mentally handicapped chil- 
dren; selected annotated bibliography,” 
Samuel Kirk and Robert Erdman. 
Urbana, The College, 1948. 
versity Illinois Bulletin, Sept., 1948). 


25c. 


“The references this publication are 
confined primarily educational articles 
articles which have direct applica- 
tion educational procedures. Purely 
medical psychological literature has not 
been included.” 


VoorHEES, “Training the defec- 
tive child.” Kiwanis Mag. Nov., 1948. 
44. 


Kiwanis club assumed 
ship creating new school Euclid, 
Ohio, for children need special edu- 
cation. 


Epilepsy 


newer methods diagnosis 
ment.” Am. Med. Assn. Dec. 1948. 
38: 14: 1012-1019. 


statement the known facts epi- 
lepsy and review the progress made 
the diagnosis and use new drugs. 
Author’s conclusion that the most ef- 
fective treatment for epilepsy the keto- 
genic diet. 
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Cardiac 


Witson, May “Longevity rheurnatic 
fever; based the experiences 1,042 
children observed over period thirty 

Lubschez. Am. Med. Assn. Nov. 13, 


Statistical findings, comments and sum- 
mary study made cardiac clinic 
hospital New York City. 


General 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. children.” Youth 
Leaders Digest. Nov., 1948. 11:2:47-55: 

Condensed from the 26th (1948) year- 
book the American Association 
School Administrators. 


Problems relative educating the ex- 
ceptional child are evaluated with re- 
spect extent, cost educating, locating 
the child, and age range served. The 
special needs each the four groups 
exceptional children are reviewed. 


AYLING, “School Health serv- 
News, New York Dept. 
Health. Oct., 19. 


Description health program activities 
gram the Health Service Department 
includes annual medical examination, oral 
health program, health teaching classes 
for the handicapped, and operation 
classification center. 


CRUICKSHANK, “Group therapy 
with physically handicapped children,” 
William Cruickshank and Emory 
Cowen. Educational Psychology. 
Apr.-May, 1948. 193-215; 281-297. Re- 
print. 


two parts: Pt. Report study. 
Pt. II. Evaluation. 


handicapped children who presented emo- 
tional problems. Actual conversations 
the children are recorded. evaluation 
made each child and the study 
whole. 


Eames, “Incidence diseases 
among reading failures 
617. 

Diseases were found 21.1 per cent more 
often among reading failures than among 
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those who learned read. Types 
diseases found and treatment reading 
failure are mentioned briefly. 


“Some changing concepts 
the education physically handicapped 
children.” School Health. Nov., 
1948. 


discussion the both past 
and present, inherent tae education 
physically handicapped child, and the 
means which intelligent program 
ing children with minor handicaps into 
the regular school program. 


Hayes, ANNA “Helping the handicapped 
child.” Nat. Parent-Teacher. 
43: 


plea for the establishment ade- 
quate educational the handi- 
capped and hospitalized Summary 
given ior the essential requirements 
such program. 


Iowa FOR SEVERELY 
CAPPED CHILDREN, Iowa City. Iowa 
for Severely Handicapped 
Children.” (lowa City, The Hospital, 
1948). (6) 


publicity leaflet designed for free dis- 
trioution the Iowa for 
Severely Handicapped Children, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


nuts.” Hygeia. Dec., 
908-909. 


The architectural value and practicability 
stairs and other barriers public 
buildings are disputed with good humor 
polio victim who has found them 
constant source irritation the handi- 
capped. 


DIAGNOSIS AND Nerv- 
ous Child. July, 1948. 7:3:233-336. 


Contents: Children’s play and abnormal 
behavior, Ernest Harms. Play diag- 
nosis, Earnest Harms. “The scribbling 
game,” method, Paula 
Elkisch. The play-interview in- 
vestigative and therapeutic procedure, 
Jacob Conn. Play therapy, 
Louis Despert. Play technique dif- 
ferential therapeutic medium, Joseph 
Solomon. The school’s part the 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


vear old child, Abraham Schwartz 
and Jrene Herbeck. study play 
therapy with eleven year old boy suf- 
fering severe castration fears, Hen- 
Glatzer. Play therapy for the 
Miller. Play group therapy for young 
dramatics for the public 


Emily Gillis. 


plishments mark hospital school record.” 
Welfare Bul., Illinois Dept. Public Wel- 
fare. Oct., 1948. 39:10:5-6, 16. 


resume the successful record 
Children’s 
since its beginning two years ago. De- 
scription given the facilities, services, 
and program effect the school. 


“College crutches.” Crip- 
pled Child. Oct., 1948. 26:3:14-16. 


description the program operation 
the City College New York be- 
half its handicapped students. Facilities 
provided take into consideration the sched- 
ules, examinations, note-taking, reading 
needs, classroom assignments and extra- 
mural activities. 


Rusk, Howarp “Rehabilitation; chal- 
and Eugene Taylor. Educational 
Sociology. Sept., 


summary the advances made 
medical rehabilitation since 
Statistics are given for prevalence dis- 
abilities the Shows necessity 
rehabilitation program for the com- 
plete recovery patient. 


RUSSELL SAGE Library. 

munity organization for health and wel- 
fare services; selected bibliography 
publications York, The 
Foundation, 1948. (16) (Bibliography 
No. 20c. 


Bibliographical references are divided 
into the following categories: Nature and 
purpose, essential health and welfare serv- 
ices, relating resources needs, definitions 
problems, analysis, planning and pub- 
lic relations. Compiled Margaret 
Otto, Librarian, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 22nd New York 10, 


“Architects can help 
you plan for the handicapped.” Crippled 
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Child. June Aug., 1948. 26:1 
pts. 


ABILITY.” Social Issues. Fall, 1948. 
Vol. No. 


One the most significant recent con- 
tributions understanding exception- 
individuals. Dr. Lee Myerson editor: 
the publisher Association Press, 347 
Medison Ave., New York 17, Single 
copy, 75c. 

Contents: Disability So- 
cial Psychological Froblem,” Lee Myerson: 
“The Physically Handicapped Certain 
Hanks; “Physical Disability, Mental Con- 
flict and Social Crises,’ von Hentig: 
“The Social Psychology Physical Dis- 
ability,” Barker; “The Socio-psy- 
chological Dynamics Physical Dis- 
Dreikurs; “Social Accept- 
ance the Injured,” Ladieu, 
Adler, Dembo; “Personality Crippling 
forth; “Experimental Injury; Approach 
the Dynamics Physical Disability,” 
Myerson; “Rigidity the Blind and 
Deaf,” McAndrew; “The Impact 
Physical Disability Social Adjustment.” 
Cruickshank; “Body Image Prob- 
lems the Brain Damaged Child,” 
Bender, Silver; “The Disabled School 
Cain; “General Semantics 
and Physical Brown: 
“Employment for the Disabled,” 
Rusk, Taylor; Fair Employment 
Act for the Disabled,” Myerson; “So- 
cial Action for the Disabled,” Myerson. 


STEVENSON, STUART SHELTON. “Paranatal 
factors affecting adjustment childhood.” 
Pediatrics. Aug., 


The records 226 children were an- 
alyzed study the relationship between 
birth difficulties and child ustment 
and development. the children. 
73.9% were judged good physical 
condition during the first two days life. 
the children good physical condition, 
only 19.2% were later judged mal- 
adjusted; the children poor 
physical condition, 39.0% were later con- 
sidered maladjusted.” 


ance physically impaired workers 
manufacturing report pre- 
pared the Bureau Labor Statistics 
for the Veterans Administration. Wash- 
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ington, C., Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 132 


happy days for the Modern Hos- 
pitals. Oct., 1948. 71:4:63-64. 


description the and 
recreational program carried for hos- 
pitalized children the University Hos- 
pital. 


physically handicapped homebound 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation. 
June, 


The Role 


(Continued from page 133) 


tissue which the causative factor 
for acute otitis media and acute ca- 
tarrhal otitis media. Many times the 
simple surgical removal adenoid 
tissue will suffice. However, select- 
cases, lymphoid tissue will respond 
X-ray radium therapy. Doctor 
Crowe and his co-workers Johns 
Hopkins Hospital have sufficient data 
prove that this important 
treatment. 


not, however, panacea. The 
cases must carefully selected and 
followed over length 
time. obvious that there will 
recurrences lymphoid tissue from 
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Chapter News 
(Continued from page 150) 


Special Education San Francisco 
State College was the guest speaker. 
roundtable discussion type 
presentation stressed the need 
full cooperation between the parent, 
school and nursing staff working 
with the problems the exceptional 
child. Various aids were exhibited 
Dr. Rothstein for use with the 
child suffering from faulty vision. 

Mrs. Edith West Watsonville and 
Miss Rita Mattei Santa Cruz are 
represent the local group the an- 
(Rita 


time time, that additional treat- 
ment may necessary later. 
have used both X-ray and radium 
during the last five years and have 
seen complications resulting from 
the irradiation itself. 


CONCLUSION 


conclusion, the present day oto- 
laryngologist must not only able 
treat the disease the ear, but 
must also recognize the need for other 
special services and refer these chil- 
dren when necessary. should dis- 
seminate information regarding hear- 
ing problems and particularly ac- 
tive promoting the development 
complete hearing clinics and medical- 
supervised conservation hearing 
programs. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 


HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL 


EDUCATION 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE JULY 29, 1949 


Methods courses and Special class for observation and practice teaching. 


Institution and the Massachusetts School for the Blind and the American Founda- 

tion for the Blind, New York City. 
Special courses the cerebral palsied child cooperation with the National 

Society for Crippled Children and the Michigan Society for Crippled Children 


Area Offerings 


TEACHERS SLOW LEARNING CHILDREN 
Methods Course, Curriculum Problems, Mental Deficiency, Education and Social 
Control. Observation and Practice Teaching. 


Featuring 


Special program for teachers deaf-blind children sponsored the Perkins 
DEAF AND HARD HEARING 
Language and Reading, Speech, Hearing Aids, Acoustic Training, Speech Read- 
ing, Teaching School Subjects, Visible Speech. Observation and practice for 
nursery and primary teaching. 
PARTIALLY SEEING 
Methods, Anatomy and Pathology the Eye. Observation and practice. 
ORTHOPEDIC 
Methods, Physical Reconstruction, Orthopedics for Teachers. Observation and 


practice teaehing. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 
Special course including demonstration clinic Dr. Meyer Perlstein 
tures staff National Society for Crippled Children. 


DEAF-BLIND 


Methods and Demonstration class for observation and practice. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State 
Normal College and University Michigan. 
For summer school catalog please write to: 
FRANCIS LORD, Director Special Education 


Paid advertisement 
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Every Easter Seal you buy 
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them 
help themselves 


4i 


Buy Easter Seals 


When you buy Easter Seals you give crip- 


pled children chance overcome their 


handicaps. chance for proper medical 


care, healthful recreation and special voca- 


tional training. When you buy Easter Seals 


you give these children opportunity 


help themselves lead useful, happy lives. 


This year, why not buy more Easter Seals. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
South Salle Street 


Chicago Illinois 


helps Crippled Child 


FEBRUARY 
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PROGRAM 


ANNUAL MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


FAIRMONT HOTEL SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


February 27th March 2nd, 1949 


LEO CAIN, Program Chairman 


Meetings, unless otherwise specified will held the Fairmont Hotel. Rooms 
where meetings are held, social functions, musical numbers, planned trips visit 
sohools, chairmen and recorders all section meetings, will designeted the official 
program. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 
10:00 Executive Meeting 
1:00 Registration fee—$2.00 


7:30 General Session—Chairman: Mr. Doyle, Chief the Bureau 

Special Education, California State Department Education 

Greetings: Honorable Earl Warren, Governor California 
Mr. Roy Simpson, California State Superintendent Public Instruction 
Dr. Herbert Clish, Superintendent San Francisco Public Schools 

Response: Mr. Ray Graham, Fresident, International Council Excep- 
tional Children 

Address: The Gifted Child Grown Up—Dr. Lewis Terman, Professor 
Psychology, Emeritus, Stanford University 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 


8:00 Year Book Committee Breakfast—Chairman: Dr. Kirk, Uni- 
versity Illinois 


9:30 General Session—Chairman: Dr. Olga Bridgman, Psychology and 
Pediatrics, University California Hospital, San Francisco, California 


Address: The Adjustment Emotionally Disturbed Children 


12:00 Dr. Florence Dunlop, Special Educa- 
tion, Ottawa Public Schools, Ottawa, Canada 


Address: Keynote Address, Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant Super- 
intendent State Illinois 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


2:00 Sectional Meetings 


Section and Supervision Special Education Program 
(An Adventure Team Work) 

Speakers—Miss Anna Engle, Director Special Education, Detroit 
Public Schools 
Miss Laura Curley, Principal Jefferson School, Oakland, California 


Dr. Herbert Stolz, Deputy Superintendent Special Instruction 
Charge Special Schools and Services, California State Depart- 
ment Education 


Dr. George Sheviakov, San Francisco State College 

Mrs. Grace Dreier, Curriculum Division, Los Angeles City Schools 
Section Problems Diagnosis and Correction 
Speakers—Dr. Robert West, Professor Speech, University Wisconsin 


Dr. Cooper, D.D.S., Director, Lancaster Cleft Palate Clinic, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Mabel Gifford, Consultant Speech Correction, Bureau Spe- 
cial Education, California, Department Education 


Section III—Providing Adequate Services for Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children 
Speakers—Mr. Eugene Taylor, New York Times, New York City 
Dr. Tracy Putnam, Neurologist, University Southern 
Los Angeles 
Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, Chairman Psychology Department, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles 
Section School Services for Visually Handicapped Children 


Speakers—Dr. Frederick Cordes, University California, Medical 
School, San Francisco, California, Dr. Harmon, Austin, Texas 
Dr. David Van der Slice, California State Department Publie Health 
Section V—Problems the Epileptic Child 
Speakers—Dr. Frederic Gibbs, Assistant Professor Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity Illinois 
Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Federal Security Agency 
Dr. Arthur Lesser, Chief Program Planning, Children’s 
Bureau 
4:00 Clinic—Dr. Cooper, D.D.S., Director, Lancaster Cleft Palate 
Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
4:30 Meeting Delegate Assembly 
7:30 General Session: Parent and Community Relations 
Garland, 8th Region, National Congress Parents 
and Teachers 


Mr. Jack Robinson, Superintendent, Paramount District. 
Compton, California 

Mr. Warren Griffith, Executive Director, California Society 
Crippled Children, San Francisco 

Mr. Don Cramer, Chief, Division Training and Treatment, State 
California Youth Authority 

Miss Rose Green, School Social Work, University Southern 
California 
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9:00 
10:45 A. M. 
1:30 P. M. 
4:30 
9:00 
2:30 
7:00 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, MARCH 


General Session—Trends Teacher Training 

Speaker—Dr. Elise Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, 
Office Education reporting Survey Teacher Training Spe- 
cial Education 


Meetings 


Section I—New Hope for the Mentally Retarded 


Speaker—Dr. Edgar Doll, Director Research, The Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey 


Section Facilities for the Acoustically Handicapped Child 
Speakers—Dr. Clarence O’Connor, Director Lexington Schooi for the 
Deaf, New York City 
Dr. Robert West, Professor Speech, University Wisconsin 
Mr. Dan Cloud, Superintendent, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois 
Section and Employment the Handicapped 


Chairman: Mr. John Dodd, Bureau Vocational 
California State Department Education 


Panel—Representatives from education and industry 


Section and Socially Maladjusted Children 
Speakers—Dr. Harold Jones, Director, Institute Child Development, 
University California 


Dr. Edward Stullken, President the Advisory Commission for 
Youth and Community Services, State 


Dr. Leslie Hohman, Psychiatrist, Duke University 
Section V—Education and Services for Children Hospitals and Sani- 
tariums 


Speaker—Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Consultant Health Education, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

Panel—Chairman: Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools for the 
Physically Handicapped, United States Office Education 


Workshop—For Internationa] Exceptional Children President 
Chairman: Mr. Arthur Hill, Des Moines Schools 
Meeting Delegate Assembly 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


Planned visits Bay Area Schools and Institutions arranged 
local arrangements committee 
General Meeting—Finding Place for the Mentally Retarded Child 
Speaker—Dr. Edgar Doll, Director, Vineland School, Vineland, New 
Jersey 
President’s Dinner—Type dress optional 
yp I 


Presiding—Mr. Ray Graham, President, International Council Ex- 
ceptional Children 


Speaker and topic announced official program 
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Social Consciousness 

(Continued from page 147) 
objectives that lead believe that 
the physically exceptional child will 
chance grow into 
opportunity 


have 
adulthood with greater 
for self-expression and with clearer 
understanding his condition the 
part society than heretofore. Pro- 
grams are the which 
will direct him toward economic use- 
fulness, that he, too, can become 
active producer and consumer. 
public charge object private 
charity former centuries, but 
trained toward civic responsibility and 
good citizenship. 

The emphasis qualitics com- 
mon with normals rather than with 
differences from now be- 
fore us. The consideration the in- 
dividual and needs extremely im- 
The physical impairment 
minimal detriment. The resultant 
handicap more than this. this 
impairment plus the psychological and 
social handicaps which exaggerate his 
condition. This danger can cor- 
rected good vocational programs 
which take into account 
vidual’s abilities; fostering guidance 
and training units; assisting place- 
ment and follow-up jobs; and teach- 
ing industry that physical deviate 
can also take his place the eco- 
nomic life his community. 


portant. 


unlikely, that, whatever the 
future holds, the social attitudes 
legal provisions will ever revert 
earlier negligence short-sightedness. 
The hendicapped, especially since the 
end World War II, have more than 
ever firmly established the need for 
social and economic understanding, 
and are more certain compara- 
tively secure place our American 
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life than they once had. 

is, therefore, with 
terest and hope that one can look 
the future and ask, “What are of- 
fering the physically exceptional? 


Are granting him those rights 
selves?” 


Materials, Equipment 
(Continued from page 143) 
for Shops Special Classrooms. 
Washington C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St. 
W., February 1947. 

Fisheden, B., Types, Paper, and 
New York, 19, New York: National 
Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, Publica- 
tion 450, Price 5c. 

Luckiesh, Mathew and Moss, Frank 
K., The Readability 
Duplicated Materials. Cleveland, 
Ohio: National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness, Inc., West 
Street, Publication 316, Price 
10c. 


Music Program 
(Continued from page 138) 

used actions the mentally retarded. 
While fitting the task the child the 
teacher must help him receive pleasure 
the act. With this goal, 
seems that music logical medium 
for reaching it. music can bring 
out qualities which teachers want 
develop and which the mentally re- 
tarded need, then music MUST 
used. Spreaking from experience 
would recommend this work any 
who are interested experimentation 
and all persons interested help- 
ing those others who have some diffi- 
culty helping themselves. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children professional organization whose 
members are interested the education and welfare exceptional who 
deviate physically mentally from the normal sufficient degree require instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership the Council through local chapters indi- 


vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding Mrs. 


Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 
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President, Ray Graham, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Past-President, Harley Z. Wooden, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Arthur Hill, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Recording Secretary, Paul H. Voelker, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Treasurer-Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, 


Michigan. 


Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- 


AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay (’51), Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; II—Wm. M. Cruickshank ('52), Syracuse, 
New York; III Martha A. Fisher (’49), Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

Central: I—Violet H. Foster (’51), Jackson, Michi- 
gan; IIl—Harry Stevens (’52), Madison, Wisconsin; 
M. Hendershot (49), Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Western: Frank Doyle ('50), San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers ('50), Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: John Duncan (’50), Winchester, 
England. 

At Large: Anna M. Engel (50), Detroit, Michigan; 
Alice Streng ('50), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Grace E. 
Lee (’49), New York. New York; Mildred Stanton 
(49), Hartford, Connecticut; Jayne Shover ('52), 
Chicago, Illinois; Cornelius Van Antwerp ('52), 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Cruz County. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Decatur, Illini, 
Illinois Association of Chapters, Rock Island 
County (Moline), Normal (Bloomington), Pe- 
oria, Rockford, South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiae, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City (Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit). 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
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NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 
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OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
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OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter 
Tennessee. 

TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 
(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos). 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. Racine, Sheboygan. 


Cleveland, Toledo, 


(Knoxville), Middle 


Wisconsin School of Visually Handicapped 
Jonesville), State Chapter (West Allis). 
WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne) 
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INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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They Teach 
Fun 


TOYS 


Judy Toys are colorful and durable 


Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved 
children everywhere give hours 
fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline 
12” sturdy background. 


Manuscript 
lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters. 


Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series Form Boards with 
objects familiar children. The 
name each object printed 
large manuscript letters. 


Judy’s Alphabets 

Alphabets—Children find 
fun learn spell with 
plastic 
composition letters and num- 
erals painted bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match-Ettes 
Match-Ettes New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 
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Judy’s FARM 


deluxe Farm, 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts, fence sections, 
fence posts. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


